THE MAN I KNEW

horrified at the unfavourable position of our troops there.
He mentioned that an immediate withdrawal was necessary.
He also spoke about the Salonika expedition, about which
he was much troubled. Like Douglas he was not at all in
favour of it, but the French had dragged him into it, and
altogether it was most unsatisfactory from a military point
of view. It meant keeping 85,000 troops in Salonika.
Kitchener also told Douglas that the Germans were pre-
paring to invade Egypt and were extending their railways.
An attack, therefore, must be expected in that part and
200,000 men would be required for defence. He was very
anxious about numbers of garrisons, transport of provisions
and other matters of importance which were going to be
difficult to arrange. Douglas told him of some experiences
in those matters that he had had, and Lord Kitchener then
asked Douglas if he would help him to work out a scheme,
saying that a room in the War Office would be put at his
disposal and that he could call upon anyone whom he
thought could assist him. So Douglas postponed his return
to France for three days and went daily to the War Office.
Of course these days we got no golf, but Douglas found
time to visit Queen Alexandra, who, alas, he thought had
aged considerably and become deafer. As always the Queen
was sweet and kind. Princess Victoria and the others there
just crowded round Douglas and made a hero of him.

The draft scheme for Lord Kitchener was finished and
signed by Douglas in two days* time. When Lord Kitchener
was saying good-bye to Douglas he told him that he was
recommending him for the post of Commander-in-Chief
and had in fact already written to the Prime Minister. He
then discussed various details that were necessary regarding
the command of the armies in France and parted with
Douglas wishing him success in his future work,

Henrietta, WilEe and I saw Douglas off on the 4th of
December. It was windy and I heard from Douglas after-
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